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COMPENSATION 
By Wu Burt 


‘‘T keep telling Ellie she’d ought to have them out,”’ 
said Grandma James; ‘‘they’re that loose they wiggle.’’ 
Grandma James rocked steadily as she conversed with 
her caller. 

‘‘Ellie was always headstrong,’’ commented Mrs. 
Grimes. ‘‘I remember one time she wouldn’t go to a 
picnic in Brown’s Gulch because her mother wouldn’t 
let her wear her best shoes.”’ 

‘With a sick man to care for and children to feed, 
she’d ought to get over that fussiness about her looks. 
It’s her teeth makes her half sick most the time.’’ 

‘‘How’s he?”’ 

‘‘Holding out wonderful. It’s been five years now 
since he was able to work, but he’s never been down on. 
his back till the last three months.’’ 

Through the open door of a low brick flat the two 
women looked out across railroad yards and the dingy 
back side of Butte. Beyond towered ‘‘the hill,’’ spotted 
with shaft houses and mine dumps, which gleamed in the 
June sun. Among the highest up, the Speculator chal- 
lenged notice with a large flag of the United States 
streaming in the breeze above the hoist. 

‘Tt was there he worked first,’’ said Grandma James; 
‘fat the Spec. Thirty years ago he started in — just 
about the size of Tom now. His father was took down 
sick and it was up to John to go to work. First and last, 
he’s worked in most of them, and no better miner any- 
where.’’ 
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‘*Tt’s a blessing there’ll be the compensation. Many’s 
the poor widow is helped out by the new law. They say 
when Tim DeLaney was killed in the Sweat, Katie went 
and got the Victrola she’s been pestering Tim about for 
seven years.’’ 

‘‘But there’s no compensation for the ‘con.’ Ellie 
won’t get acent. If you’re killed you do, or blown up or 
burned or get hurt in the mine so’s you die. But the 
company can’t tell whether you get the ‘con’ in the mine 
or not, so there ain’t any compensation.’’ 

‘‘Grandma!’’ called a petulant young voice from the 
kitchen. ‘‘Gee whiz, Grandma, where’s the wash- 
basin?’’ 

‘It’s under a leak, young man,’’ dryly responded the 
old lady; ‘‘in the bed-room.”’ 

Answering the look of inquiry from Mrs. Grimes, 
Grandma continued: ‘‘That’s Tom now. He’s getting to 
think everybody should wait on him, what with his moth- 
er’s spoiling. You’d think he was terribly wronged, the 
way he acts when he can’t find the towel.’’ 

‘«They say he’s smart in school and is going to make a 
lawyer.’’ 

‘‘Maybe. It takes a long time to make a lawyer. He’s 
big enough to work. And what with the war and all, he 
could make good money any day in the mines. But 
Ellie’s got her head set on his staying out. He was run- 
ning the elevator evenings in the Daley block for thirty 
dollars a month till he got so large folks made fun of him 
—him so big and some boys half his size making their 
five dollars a shift. Ever since school closed, Ellie has 
had him looking for a vacation job on top, although the 
papers say the government needs copper the worst way.”’ 

The shouting and laughter of children sounded sud- 
denly from without. Grandma James raised her heavy 
body from the rocking-chair and hobbled over to a win- 
dow. Two leggy little girls, closely pursued by German 
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soldiers with fixed bayonets, rushed wildly into view 
from behind the grocery store and debouched upon va- 
cant lots that lay between it and the flat. 

Grandma rapped sharply on the pane. ‘‘Janie,’’ she 
called, ‘‘come in and set the table. Your ma’ll be home 
soon.’’ 

Mrs. Grimes rose. ‘‘I’ll be going,’’ she said. ‘‘My 
man will be waiting for his supper, too. Tell Ellie to 
come over some evening, or on a Sunday.’’ 

‘*Eillie works Sundays; and she hardly ever goes out 
evenings, she’s that dead-beat. But you come in often. 
I heard you and Grimes had got back to Butte and I 
figured maybe you’d drop in.’’ Grandma rapped loudly 
on the window. ‘‘Jane-ee, you come here now; and Alice, 
you go see if there is any coal to pick up.’’ 

‘‘Aw, gee whiz, Grandma,’’ protested Tom, entering 
from the kitchen. ‘‘The shed’s full of coal now. What 
you want to send her down there for?’’ 

‘‘That’s the way it was filled, young man,’’ answered 
Grandma. ‘‘It wasn’t your wages that filled it.’’ 

‘Aw, cripes!’’ said Tom. 

‘*So this is little Tom, is it?’? Mrs. Grimes greeted 
the lad effusively. ‘‘I’d never have known you, you’ve 
grown so. I declare! You’re bigger now than your 
father was — and you only seventeen.’’ 

‘«Sixteen,’’ corrected Tom, stretching his hundred and 
eighty pounds to a full five feet ten inches. 

‘*You’ll be a big help to your mother, Tom, now that 
you’ve grown up. Bring her over to see us sometime. 
We have found so many of the old neighbors gone. I’ll 
come again, when your poor father is not sleeping, and 
talk over old times with him. Goodbye, folks.’’ 

‘‘Goodbye, Mrs. Grimes,’’ responded the boy gravely. 
Then, after gazing thoughtfully for a minute at the lady’s 
receding back, he muttered: ‘‘Goodbye, Mrs. Nasty Cat. 
Yeah, Pa’ll always be sleeping if he sees you coming.”’ 
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‘“What’s that?’’ asked Grandma, not catching the 
words. 

‘*T said it was too bad she couldn’t stay for supper.’’ 

Grandma James renewed her rapping on the window, 
putting vigor into it. The two girls, eleven and twelve 
years old, appeared at the door. Grandma hobbled back 
to her rocking-chair. 

‘“What is it, Grandma?’’ they asked breathlessly. 

‘Why didn’t you come the first time?’’ demanded the 
old lady. 

‘“We didn’t hear you. Honest, we didn’t!’’ 

‘Janie, you fix your pa his eggnog and then set the 
table for supper. Alice, you go down and see if there is 
any coal.’’ 

‘Gee whiz, Grandma, cut it out,’? cried Tom. ‘‘We 
can buy our coal when we need it. I’ll get a job.”’ 

‘You been getting one for quite some time, young 
man.”’ 

‘‘ Aw, hell!’’ cried Tom with sudden decisiveness in his 
voice. ‘‘I got one now. I’m going to work in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

6¢Vesg??? 

‘‘T’m going on the section at Silver Bow.”’ 

‘‘Oh, ho!’’ laughed Grandma. ‘‘A gandy-dancer! I 
suppose you'll draw all of two dollars aday. Run along, 
Allie, and pick up the coal. We’ll not look to Tom for 
our coal yet. Young man, for more than a year you 
could’ve been making your five dollars a day or better. 
Your father, and your grandfather before him, was doing 
a man’s work underground at your age. They were 
miners and good ones. And here you, bigger and 
stronger than any of the Jameses, want to be a paddy on 
the railroad — a gandy-dancer!”’ 

‘‘That’s right, Grandma, rub it in! You know I’d go 
down in the hole this minute if it wasn’t for Ma and Pa. 
But I promised, and I promised to finish high school, 
too.’’ 
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‘‘Huh! High school is for them that can afford it. As 
for being willing, actions speak louder than words. 
Seems like you’re awfully willing to look for a job every 
day without finding it. Only last week Mike Connors, 
that’s been foreman at the Speculator for years, says to 
me right here at the door — I stopped him when I see him 
going by —says to me, ‘Why don’t the boy come up, 
then?’ He says, ‘Sure I’ll put Jack’s boy to work the 
minute he shows up.’ ”’ 

‘‘Aw, gee whiz, Grandma, let up, can’t you? I get 
sick and tired of it without having it at home. I asked 
Lutey’s for a job today — driving. He was nice as could 
be, but he didn’t need a driver; had plenty of old men. 
But he kept sizing me up, and finally he said that I looked 
so strong he was sure I could get on in the mines, regard- 
less of my age, and would I like him to speak to Mr. 
Sidley for me? Every time they turn me down they slip 
me a hint about the ‘wonderful opportunity’ under- 
ground.’’ 

‘‘Naturally they expect a man to look for work where 
workers are wanted.”’ 

‘‘Well, I’m through looking. I’m done! The section 
is better than all this darn grief; and, besides, I got to 
get down to something. Here I been out of school almost 
two weeks and I haven’t worked only three days. 
Johnnie Shannon says the boss at Silver Bow wants two 
men and asked him to send them out on the morning 
train. So I’m going.’’ 

‘*Yes? Against you pay your board it’ll take you all 
summer to make as much as a miner draws down in three 
weeks. In three weeks you could make a hundred dol- 
lars, Tom, if you’d only just go up the hill.’’ 

‘Aw, cut it out! I’m going on the section, I tell you.’’ 
The boy flung out of the door and started toward the car- 
line to meet his mother. 

Ellie was later than usual. She had had a hard day. 
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To begin with, the landlady at the Saint, where Ellie 
worked, had assigned to her two more rooms that morn- 
ing, bringing up her daily stint to twenty-nine. When 
Ellie was employed six months before, she was expected 
to do twenty-three rooms, receiving sixty dollars a month 
with the promise of a raise later. But, so far, the only 
raise she had experienced was in the form of increased 
duties. 

And holding a lively memory of various periods when 
she had no employment at all, Ellie had made no remon- 
strance. Then, too, today some of the rooms had been in 
a disgusting state of disorder. She always hated to clean 
up after drunks. And all day that dreary, dull ache in 
her jaws had persisted. Ellie had often wondered how 
such trifling pain, which never put one to bed or attained 
the dignity of an illness, could nevertheless make one so 
miserable. Ellie had never known the acute pain of a 
jumping toothache. Her teeth had not decayed. She 
often declared with pride that they were perfectly sound, 
and referred to her trouble deprecatingly as ‘‘neural- 
gia.’’ ‘‘Ma’s neuralgia,’’ indeed, had been for years 
recognized in the family as one of the lighter afflictions of 
life, to be expected intermittently and endured stoically 
as long as the attack lasted. An excruciating toothache 
was to be answered by extraction. But ‘‘neuralgia’’ — 
that was different. So, for ten years, Ellie had been 
having at times her ‘‘neuralgia,’’ lasting from four days 
to three weeks. For ten years her teeth, one by one, had 
been loosening up. And the loose ones were often tender 
at the roots, so that she could never really bite; she could 
only nibble. It had been a long time since Ellie had 
broken into an apple with an honest, straightforward 
bite. To eat an apple she first cut it to pieces with a 
knife. For years she had done her chewing on the right 
side because the left was sore. And then she changed to 
the other side because the right became even sorer than 
the left. 
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Nevertheless, Ellie clung to her teeth. To a plain 
woman whose beauty had lived in her smile, loose teeth 
were better than none. With the Ellies of this world a 
tooth, gone, is gone forever. 

Yet, of course, a few had become so loose that they 
snagged and, becoming unmanageable, had been sacri- 
ficed. As long as they were back teeth it was not so bad, 
although Ellie searched the mirror daily for evidence of 
facial hollows. But, three years before, two front ones 
had gone. It was then she had quit singing in the choir. 
So now, poor Ellie’s illuminating smile, which could not 
be suppressed, was apt to peter out self-consciously be- 
hind a toil-scarred little hand. It was a gesture that 
pierced Tom’s heart and moved him to impotent rage or 
high resolution, according to the condition of his soul. 

At sight of her big boy waiting on the corner to meet 
her, Ellie’s depression of spirit took flight. After all, her 
three children loved her. They were good children. 
They were healthy, and secure of food and shelter. She 
had earned that day the wage to pay for it, and could go 
to sleep expecting a like opportunity for the morrow. 
Her day’s task was ended. Food and rest were at hand. 
She was only forty; why should she not be a little gay? 
Then Ellie noticed that the dreary ache in her jaws was 
almost gone. Feeling a stiffness about the mouth, she 
touched her face with light, patting fingers. She sighed 
with relief. It was swelling, as she expected. When the 
swelling came, the misery would soon end. If she was 
very careful not to take cold she might be spared another 
attack for weeks. Some time, perhaps not in so far dis- 
tant a time, she would be able to say to a dentist: ‘‘ Fix 
them all and fix them right. Give me teeth —good teeth, 
pretty teeth.’’ 

Hence, it was buoyantly that Ellie sprang from the car 
and blithely that she greeted her son. He had come in- 
tending to tell her of his job on the section, but her gal- 
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lant gaiety touched him anew and brought back his 
indecision. Was it right, after all, for him to stay out of 
the mines? Those little high heels, run-down and run- 
over! The flashing smile, fading self-consciously! How 
all this bit into his pride and appealed to his affection! 
Was it not up to him, husky that he was, to take care of 
her? He noticed the puffed face. 

‘‘Gee whiz, Ma,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I got to go down in 
the hole, that’s all.’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ she said with quick gravity. ‘‘Never, Tom! 
Never!’’ 

‘¢‘But only for a while, Ma. Just only for a while.’’ 

‘Never, Tom! Never! Notforaday. Not under any 
circumstances whatever. Promise me. Promise!’’ 

‘‘Oh well, all right. I can go on the section in the 
morning. But it’s so slow getting ahead.’’ 

‘“Tt’s plenty fast enough. It’s safe and it’s healthy.”’ 

Talking intently, they almost walked into a stout, stoop- 
shouldered man wearing a belted coat and a high stiff col- 
lar that seemed trying to climb the back of his neck. 

‘‘Tt’s Mrs. James, isn’t it?’’ asked the man. ‘‘I have 
just been to your house. I’m from Hennessy’s. We’d 
like to see you make a larger payment on your account 
this month and get some of the old debt cleared away. If 
you can pay, say, twenty dollars a month in addition to 
the current account, you would make headway in cleaning 
up the accumulated arrearage. We do not want to work 
any hardship on you. We appreciate your business. 
Still, we think you ought to do more than you are doing 
toward bringing your account up to date. Don’t you 
think you ought to pay something regularly on the back 
debt?’’ 

‘Ought? Of course I ought,’’ said Ellie; ‘‘but whether 
I can or not is a different matter.’’ 

‘“We have carried you over hard times. Repeatedly 
we have passed monthly payments when you could not 
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meet them. We want you to make an effort now to catch 
up. May I go back and tell my people that they can 
expect twenty dollars a month on the old account?”’ 

‘‘Tf I can, yes; I will if I can.”’ 

‘*Won’t you make a definite promise to pay twenty 
dollars a month on the old debt?’’ 

‘‘How can I? I don’t know that Ican. I will if I can; 
that’s all I can promise.’’ 

‘‘It would be better, Mrs. James, to promise defi- 
nitely a certain monthly sum, even though a small amount, 
than to let the matter rest upon such an unsatisfactory 
contingency as you mention. If you commit yourself 
positively to a certain payment at a fixed time your other 
expenditures will be automatically determined to a large 
extent by that fact, thus making a payment possible. 
May I have your promise to pay twenty a month?”’ 

‘‘Tf I can,’’ said Ellie. ‘‘I will if I can.”’ 

‘*Make it fifteen dollars, then. Say fifteen a month, 
and be sure about it. Don’t want to work any hardship. 
But we feel that you ought to make an effort.’’ 

‘*Oh, I know that. You people have always been good 
to us. We appreciate it. I think things will be better 
with us soon. My son here is going to work on the section 
tomorrow. That will make a difference.’’ 

‘‘Oh, this is your son, eh? I thought your son was a 
little boy.’’ 

‘‘He was, until recently.’’ 

‘‘On the section, eh? Where?’’ 

‘‘At Silver Bow.”’ 

‘‘For the B. A. & P.?’’ 

‘¢YVes,’? 

Tom’s impatience had been growing. He had shifted 
his weight from foot to foot repeatedly. Hennessy’s 
man turned cool, impersonal eyes upon him. 

‘*T thought,’’ said Hennessy’s man, not unkindly, ‘‘I 
thought there was plenty of work in the mines.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, you did, did you?’’ snapped Tom. ‘‘Why? You 
been rustling there?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied the man, smiling; ‘‘I’ve never 
worked in mines.’’ 

‘¢And that ain’t all,’’ rejoined the lad truculently. 

Ellie laid a restraining hand on the boy’s arm. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she said. 

‘*We’ll do the very best we can on that account, Mr. 
Fleming,’’ she continued. ‘‘I hope we can straighten 
it out in another year or two. We certainly are not un- 
grateful. It has simply been hard times with us, that’s 
all. Goodbye.’’ 

Arriving at home, they found the table set for supper, 
and Janie making tea under directions issued from the 
rocking-chair, which had been shifted to command a view 
of the kitchen. 

‘‘So much,’’ said Grandma, holding up for the child’s 
instruction an imaginary pinch of tea, ‘‘this way.”’ 

‘*Why can’t I measure it?’’ asked Janie. 

‘‘That’s measuring enough — this way, see? Now pour 
on the water.”’ 

Tom glanced at the spread table, and sighed. He loved 
salmon. It looked good — what there was of it. Ellie 
stepped into the kitchen. ‘‘Open the other can, Janie,’’ 
she said. 

“‘T wanted to, but Grandma wouldn’t let me.’’ 

‘*T didn’t know as you could eat much tonight, Ellie,’’ 
said Grandma; ‘‘your neuralgia has been pestering you 
so bad.’’ 

‘‘T feel better now; it’s about over, I think.’’ 

‘“Tt’s all swollen up.’’ 

‘¢Ves,?? 

‘*You’d ought to have them out, Ellie. They’re that 
loose you could yank ’em with a string.’’ 

‘¢ Aw, cheese it, Grandma!’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘They’re 
her teeth, ain’t they?’’ 
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‘‘Hush, Tom,’’ said Ellie. ‘‘Where’s Alice?’’ 

‘*Gone after coal,’’ piped Janie. 

‘*You got to make Grandma stop it,’’ urged Tom. 

‘‘Alice likes to pick up coal,’’ said Janie. ‘‘She’d 
rather go after coal then set the table.’’ 

‘‘She’s kept the bin full,’’ declared Grandma. ‘‘If 
you’re so finicky about it, young man, why don’t you go 
out and buy a few tons?”’ 

Alice burst into the kitchen. ‘‘Save some supper for 
me,’’ she cried breathlessly. ‘‘I got all I could carry, 
and I’m going back with the cart. There’s a nice man 
unloading a box car. He said I could have all the coal I 
wanted, if I’d come up in the ear for it.’’ 

‘* Aw, cripes! Gee whiz, Ma!’’ cried Tom, starting up 
in his chair. 

‘‘Never mind, Alice,’’ said her mother; ‘‘come to sup- 
per now. You’ve brought plenty.’’ 

‘*You’ve got to make Grandma stop it,’’ insisted the 
boy. ‘‘Gee whiz, I’ll go down the hole.’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Ellie. 

Before the meal was finished, a sharp rapping came 
from the sleeping porch. Ellie answered the summons. 

‘‘Did Janie find out about the paper?’’ querulously 
demanded the sick man. 

‘**‘T don’t know, Jack. Didn’t it come?’’ 

‘‘About every other night they miss. See if Janie 
*phoned them. Tell them they got to get one down here.’’ 

‘*All right, Jack. I’ll attend to it right away,’’ prom- 
ised Ellie, turning back. 

‘Say!’ 

‘What is it, Jack?’’ 

‘‘Tell Tom I want to see him.’’ 

**All right.’’ 

When Tom entered, he found his father propped up 
with pillows, blinking at the descending sun. Tom thought 
he was looking at the sun. 
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‘‘T was just trying to make out Al Nankervis over 
there,’’ said John James, ‘‘but the light is so strong it 
blinds me. In the mornings I can see him, the farthest 
one over — out on his back porch. He’s in the rocking- 
chair stage. We worked together in the Sweat. Al is 
younger than me; about forty, I’d say. Between him and 
our house is Jimmy Bartels and Con Sweeney, two merry 
old men of forty-five, holding down reserved seats on 
their own back steps; soaking up the sunshine while they 
wait for the dead wagon. Their daughters are working, 
to pay the rent and bring home a little whisky and milk 
to keep the devil away. How old am I, Tommie?’’ 

‘Why, you’re forty-six. On Thanksgiving day. You 
remember, Pa.’’ 

‘Yeah, I remember, Tom. But listen, boy! I’ll never 
be forty-seven! And it ain’t right. Now I say it ain’t 
right. Go out to the flat and read the tombstones. See 
how old are the miners of Butte when they die — forty, 
forty-three, forty-eight; seldom one above fifty. Read 
the funeral notices in the paper. It’s the same story. 
No, it ain’t right. And don’t you ever let nobody nor 
nothing make you think it is. In this world there’s a lot 
of loose gab that passes for right and wise, when it ain’t 
any such thing. . . Life is putting the gaff to you about 
now, I expect. I can hear considerable more out here 
than you folks think — and I can guess a good bit. But 
whatever else you do, boy, don’t ever go down in the 
hole.’’ 

‘‘Not even for a while, Pa? A few months wouldn’t 
hurt me, and it would help out a lot.’’ 

‘‘When I was sixteen, Tom, I went into the mines — 
for a few months. And I stayed for twenty-five years. 
The same pressure that drove me in, kept me there. If 
you never start, you will not keep on. Don’t think, Tom- 
mie, that the pressure lets up. It don’t. This is just the 
merriest old whirligig of a world you could ever wish to 
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see. No wonder us four old-timers down here on Con- 
man’s Row hate to think of giving up our back porches 
to other men.”’ 

‘‘But I don’t see why I couldn’t quit whenever I wanted 
to.”’ 

John James smiled grimly. ‘‘Thirty years ago,’’ he 
said, ‘‘another boy about your age stood on a back porch 
and told a dying father the same thing in almost the 
same words. I’ve been telling you why, boy, as well as 
I can. It’s the pressure. It’s life. If it can drive you 
down the shaft today against your better judgment, don’t 
you see that it will herd you into the cage all the more 
easily day by day, month by month, and year by year. 
Don’t give in to it, Tommie. Win the fight right now. 
No matter what comes up, stay out of the hot boxes. 
Whatever else you do, don’t go down in the hole.’’ 


The next morning Tom and his mother breakfasted 
together gaily. Tom was relieved to feel the bewildering 
question of employment settled. His mother was glad 
because the boy would be safe and sound at moderate toil 
in the open air — making a living, but not bartering his 
only treasure for it; getting wages, but not clipping from 
life’s brief span a golden hour for every two-bits earned. 
Ellie had figured it out. If a man worked in the mines for 
twenty years at six dollars a day, and thereby shortened 
his life twenty years, for the wages so earned he would be 
not merely giving to the mining company twenty years of 
service but he would also be forfeiting to God, as a pen- 
alty for breaking His laws, twenty years of life — or one 
hour for every twenty-five cents of wages received. Her 
own husband had sold his life even more cheaply; his 
average wage had been less than four dollars while he 
was working. He had paid the mining company in labor 
for those dollars. Yet, he would soon have to lay down 
before the great Judge the fine imposed for taking them 
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— an hour of life for every sixteen cents he had ever re- 
ceived in a pay envelope. It didn’t look like good busi- 
ness to Ellie, and she was glad that her boy was to keep 
clear of it. 

The little girls were not up yet. Grandma, who was 
always up early and had taken her coffee alone, held down 
a rocking-chair in the front room. Its steady creaking 
reached the ears of the pair in the kitchen but was no 
more noticed than would have been the drone of an elec- 
tric fan. Grandma’s chair was always going. Tom’s 
bundle lay on a bench by the door. He had tied it up 
while Ellie got breakfast. 

‘‘No use taking anything but a change and a pair of 
work shoes,’’ he had said. ‘‘If I want anything else I’ll 
take it out the first Sunday I’min. I’ll be coming in often 
on Sundays, Ma. The round trip is only fifty cents.’’ 

‘‘Put in your old pants, Tommie,’’ Ellie had advised. 
‘“You might get caught in a shower, and you’ll need them 
to put on while your overalls dry.’’ 

‘‘Aw, they’ll dry on me.’’ 

‘¢Put in some soap.’’ 

‘¢ Aw, they’ll have soap in the section house.’’ 

‘‘Don’t forget some handkerchiefs. ’’ 

‘*Gee whiz, Ma, I’m not going to a boarding school. A 
man knows what he needs on the section.”’ 

At half past seven they started out together. As Tom 
wrenched open the dilapidated, dragging front gate, he 
felt a suspender button on his trousers give way. He 
straightened up. ‘‘Gee whiz, I ought’ave put in a needle 
and thread.’’ 

‘‘Oh, ho!’’ laughed Ellie. ‘‘EKven men may learn! 
Wait, Tom; I’ll get it for you. I have just the thing.’’ 

She ran back into the house, leaving the boy at the gate, 
which was only a few feet in front of the open door. 
Grandma, within, ceased rocking. ‘‘Young man,’’ said 
Grandma, ‘‘you’re daffy.’’ She tapped her big forehead 
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significantly. ‘‘It’ll take you all summer to save a hun- 
dred dollars.’’ 

Tom was not to be baited. ‘‘I know, Grandma,’’ he 
said pleasantly ; ‘‘but it’s all settled.’’ 

‘*Yes?’’ Grandma smiled. 

‘“*T just got to do the best I can, Grandma, that’s all.’’ 
The boy spoke earnestly, trouble cropping out in his 
voice. 

‘‘Why, Tom, if you’d only go up the hill, you could 
make a hundred dollars in three weeks.”’ 

Ellie came running back with a card case in her hand. 
‘‘Tt’s my mending case I used to carry with me at the 
Curtis,’’ she said. ‘‘I made a few tips sometimes, doing 
a little mending for the roomers. There’s needle and 
thread and buttons — everything you need. Here, put it 
in your pocket. Let’s hurry. I’ll be late.’’ 

Never before when Tom walked up town had he noticed 
so many men carrying buckets — some going to work, 
some returning. Dozens and dozens he saw this morning, 
miners with buckets. They seemed cheerful enough. 
‘“They’re making five dollars a day,’’ he thought. ‘‘That 
little fellow there, not a day over sixteen, made his five 
bones last night. These men are not afraid to go down in 
the hole. The papers say there are twenty thousand 
miners in Butte going underground every day — and here 
am I, born and raised in a mining town, too good to work 
as other men do!”’ 

Ellie chattered gaily all the way to the station. Gaiety 
was natural to Ellie. Only for dire cause did she ever 
lose it. She did not notice Tom’s silence and growing 
absorption. At the B. A. & P. station she was going to 
leave him and hurry on to the Saint in order to be on her 
job by eight. Tom’s train did not go out till ten minutes 
after the hour. 

‘‘Have you fare money, Tom?”’ she asked at parting. 

‘Yeah, I got four-bits,’’ he said, digging in his pocket. 
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He produced some small silver and coppers, counting out 
eighty-three cents. ‘‘Plenty.’’ 

‘See you Sunday,’’ Ellie called back as she tripped 
away. 

Tom stood gazing after her. He watched the little high 
heels, run-down and run-over. He saw big, kindly Cap- 
tain O’Donell, his father’s old friend, coming down the 
street; saw him stop to speak to Jack’s wife. And as 
Ellie stood, half turned about, talking brightly, Tom 
could see the nodding of her shapely brown head; could 
see that little hand steal upward toward her face. 

‘‘Aw, hell! Gee whiz!’’ he muttered, turning sharply. 

His eye fell upon a folded piece of paper on the ground. 
It looked familiar. He picked it up. Yes, it was the note 
Johnnie Shannon had given him to take to McNanime, 
the boss at Silver Bow. 

‘‘Must’ave dropped it when I took out the money,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘Got to put it in a safer place.’’ 

Going into the station, he sat down where he could see 
the clock. It was seven minutes to eight. He opened the 
little mending case. Everything was just as Ellie had 
used it — a few kinds and sizes of thread wound on paper 
pellets, needles, pins, a card of assorted buttons, a pair of 
small scissors stuck in a loop, a little yellow pencil tied to 
a bit of scarlet braid with tasseled ends. ‘‘ Just like Ma,”’’ 
he thought, ‘‘to have such a pencil.’’ He tried to slip 
Shannon’s letter into a side pocket of the case. Some- 
thing held it. It would not go in. Feeling with his fin- 
gers, he pulled out a sheet of letter paper. When he 
unfolded it a newspaper clipping fluttered to the floor. 
It was a dentist’s advertisement — Dr. Evans’. From the 
center the well-known dentist of fifteen years’ success- 
ful practice in Butte smiled an invitation to all who suf- 
fered from teeth, or lack of teeth, to take advantage of 
his special rates on crowns and bridges. Until July first, 
the doctor would do high-class, guaranteed work for five 
dollars a tooth. Examination and estimates free. 
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Tom sank back in his seat and looked up at the clock. 
It was five minutes to eight. He started to read the sheet 
of note paper. It was Dr. Evans’ stationery — an esti- 
mate for Mrs. John James, of work necessary on her 
teeth. An examination had disclosed the need of three 
bridges comprising fourteen artificial teeth and requiring 
six crowns to tie to —a total of twenty teeth at five dol- 
lars each, amounting to one hundred dollars. Extraction 
free. 

Tom glanced up at the clock. It was two minutes of 
eight. He observed the date on the estimate — ‘‘ June 
9th.’’ 

That’s funny, today’s only the eighth,’’ he thought. 
He looked again. It was ‘‘June 9th, 1915.’’ Two years 
before! 

‘‘Aw, gee whiz!’’ 

Tom glanced up to see the time. It was eight o’clock. 
Picking up the little tasseled pencil, he began to toy with 
it; began to mark on the sheet of paper, holding it on the 
broad arm of the station seat. At first, idly, absently, he 
made only a few marks, looking up repeatedly at the 
clock. Then the pencil began to move more briskly. 
Faster and faster it went. Tom became absorbed in his 
scribbling. The clock ticked on. 


It was about two the next morning when news of the 
fire began to spread over the city. Some excited neigh- 
bor, a late loiterer up town, brought the tidings home- 
ward, knocking at James’ door as he passed. 

‘‘The mines are afire,’’ he roared. ‘‘There’s an explo- 
sion in the Spec. The miners is all burnt up.’’ 

The neighbor passed on. Then came the quick patter 
of running feet on the sidewalk without. Ellie threw up 
a window. ‘‘ What is it?’’ she cried. 

The man was already beyond earshot. John James 
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was pounding loudly on the floor of his sleeping porch. 
Somebody else was approaching. It was Red Engel, 
running steadily, like a track man. At sight of the white- 
robed figure leaning out of the window so close to the 
walk, he paused a moment. 

‘*Tt’s a bad one, Mrs. James,’’ he panted; ‘‘the men are 
roasting like pigs in an oven. The fire’s shooting out the 
shaft a hundred feet high. Couple fellas on the cage was 
cooked to pieces. The arms came off.’’ He raced on- 
ward. ‘‘Like pigs in an oven,’’ she heard him shout in 
answer to another query farther down the street; ‘‘five 
hundred men like pigs in an oven.’’ 

Boys began to clatter by. They knew nothing. They 
were going to find out. The pounding in the sleeping 
porch became imperative. Ellie went in and told all she 
had heard. John James’ eyes shone like two live coals. 
‘It’s a good answer,’’ he said, ‘‘if it’s true; a good 
answer to loose gab.’’ 

‘‘But it’s probably not true — much of it,’’ he went on. 
‘‘Tf it’s only a fire in the shaft, the men will come out 
through other mines. They’re all connected in dozens of 
places. Of course if it’s really a big explosion, there 
might be lots of fire, gas and caving. Still, they’d most 
of them get out. If Tom was here I’d send him up to get 
the news. But we needn’t be sorry he’s at Silver Bow, 
eh, pretty girl?’’ 

Ellie flushed. It had been so long since she had heard 
the old endearment! John James was a shadow now, 
but there had been a time when he was a great man. 

‘Oh, Jack, it seems like there must be a meaning in 
this. It was a struggle with Tom to the last, I could see. 
Surely this is a lesson we can all remember — even 
Grandma. I’ll get ready and go up town. I know, Jack, 
how you love to get the news.”’ 

‘‘T hate to ask it, Ellie.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right, Jack. It’s little enough I can do for 
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you. I’ll try to get the straight of it as soon as possible 
and come right back.’’ 

‘*You can get a Miner right off the press about three, 
Ellie. That’ll beat the carrier by three or four hours.’’ 

‘*All right, Jack.’’ 

When Ellie was leaving, she found that Grandma had 
opened the front door and planted her chair within it. 
Here, she could intercept all chance carriers of news. A 
heavy shawl protected her from the night chill. 

‘*Tt’s them I. W. W. and pro-Germans has done it,’’ 
declared Grandma with conviction. 

If Ellie had felt timidity about going up town alone in 
the middle of the night, it left her when she boarded the 
car. She found there half a dozen women on a similar 
errand. Three of them she knew. The great mining 
camp was registering its response to an alarm of fire 
underground. Every car on every line of the scattered 
city would be carrying excited women toward the news 
centers and the scene of disaster. 

‘*It’s the Diamond that’s afire,’’ insisted Mrs. Rear- 
don. ‘‘My brother Mike phoned to me. Katie Sampson 
called me over to the phone. Somebody’d cut him off 
when I got there. But Katie said he told her they were 
carrying dead men out of the Diamond shaft by the dozen. 
My man is working in the Diamond.”’ 

‘¢ *Tain’t the Diamond at all,’’ declared Mrs. Bolan. 
‘‘Sam came straight from the Black Rock when they 
called the men out. He said it was the Speculator. 
Smoke was pouring out the new shaft like out of a smel- 
ter stack. Some men were burned to death on the cage. 
Sam said for me not to worry about my brother Jack, 
because he’d come out through the Badger or the High 
Ore. He said all them mines is connected up a hundred 
ways. Sam went to bed,’’ added Mrs. Bolan disgustedly. 

‘¢That’s what Mr. Wharton told me,”’ said little Jennie 
Miles. ‘‘I phoned from his house to the mine office about 
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Bob, as soon as I heard. They said they had no check on 
Bob. He had not reported yet. But Mr. Wharton says 
he’s sure to get out all right, even if the shaft burns up, 
hole and all. He says he can get to six or seven other 
mines a dozen different ways, and come up in their 
cages.’’ 

‘«That ees so, if he come queek,’’ said a miner close by. 
‘‘But if he not come queek, he no chance. Smoke! Gas! 
Come like hell!’’ The little Italian smote his chest. His 
eyes blazed. ‘‘Fire in the mine! Devil of all devils! I 
see him in Colorado, the fire. He keel my brother. Like 
a peeg he roast in the hole.”’ 

‘‘Are you going to this fire?’’ asked Ellie. ‘‘Have you 
some relative in the Spec?”’ 

‘‘My boy Angelo, he been working Speculator two year. 
Angelo, he good miner. He get out —if he come queek.’’ 

‘‘T have a boy,’’ said Ellie, ‘‘a great, strong boy. He 
wanted to go to work in the Spec, but we persuaded him 
to take a section job. He’s at Silver Bow.’’ 

‘‘T weesh you the good luck with heem, Madam,’’ re- 
sponded the little Italian, bowing. 

When Ellie got off at Park and Main she found many 
groups of men and women, all discussing the fire situa- 
tion. Some were night owls about town, some were sober 
citizens arisen from bed to await news at the news center, 
many were anxious friends or relatives of men working 
in the burning mine, while most of them were miners who 
had been called from work in the various mines adjacent 
to the Speculator but were waiting to get tidings from 
their fellows in the Spec before going home. 

‘‘Like rats in a trap,’’ snarled a big miner near her, 
one of a group. ‘‘T'wo hundred men caught like rats in 
a trap.’’ 

‘“No, no,’’ insisted another, a business man; ‘‘I’m tell- 
ing you they’ll come out all right. The mines are all con- 
nected in many different places. If it’s only a fire in the 
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shaft, they are sure to come out safely through the other 
mines,”’ 

‘‘Then why ain’t they out? It’s been more than three 
hours. All’s out that’s coming. The rest was caught 
like rats in atrap. It’s them damn bulkheads!’’ 

‘‘Bulkheads?’’ 

‘Yeah. Bulkheads. Built by damn sapheads!’’ 

‘‘T was in the Badger,’’ said another man in a curi- 
ously subdued voice, ‘‘when Miller and that bunch busted 
through on 1800. They’d climbed up from 2000, because 
Miller knew that drift connecting with the Badger and 
none of them was sure of the other places to get out. 
The smoke was getting thicker and thicker, and they was 
stumbling along the drift all bent over to keep their heads 
near the ground, account the gas — when they bump up 
against the concrete. Spang against concrete! And not 
a dang tool in the bunch! They was afraid to go back; 
the smoke was that thick you could cut it, the gas was 
creeping up on ’em so bad their lamps wouldn’t burn. 
Some was for just laying down and taking their medicine. 
But Miller and Metcalf rustled around and found a couple 
heavy timbers and lined the gang up to use them like 
battering rams. They busted through, and come stag- 
gering along the drift like drunk men. It was the first I 
knew about the fire — when I see that bunch come weay- 
ing along. We took them to the station, and then went 
back to pick up several others that had fallen and couldn’t 
get up. They was all taken to Murray’s hospital.”’ 

‘“You mean to tell me,’’ exclaimed the business man, 
aghast, ‘‘that those numerous exits to other mines have 
been walled up?’’ 

‘‘Well, they got to control air currents for ventilation, 
you know.’’ 

‘““They used to have doors in them bulkheads,’’ 
growled the big miner. 

‘‘Trouble is, you see,’’ said the man from the Badger, 
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‘‘most of the men don’t know the doors was left out when 
the company put in the new concrete bulkheads. So, when 
they get the alarm, they just grab their buckets, without 
thought of a tool, and as soon as they find they can’t get 
up the shaft, follow any leader who claims to know where 
the old drifts are that lead out to the other mines. And 
pretty soon they run up against a concrete wall — with 
the gas following close behind. There was another bunch 
got up through the Badger on 2400. I didn’t see them, 
but Jim Cunningham said they was all in from gas. They 
busted through with only rocks, and it took a long time.’’ 

‘‘Yeah, it would,’? sneered the big miner. ‘‘And 
there’s a couple hundred more down there yet. I reckon 
when they got to the concrete they didn’t have neither 
timbers nor rocks.”’ 

Ellie went over to the standard to read the bulletins. 
She couldn’t at first get near enough to read. A frowsy 
little woman whom she knew as a restaurant worker, 
probably on the way to work, plucked her by the arm. 

‘“What is it?’’ asked the little woman petulantly. ‘‘I 
can’t see. What’s the matter?’’ 

‘“‘The mines are afire,’’ volunteered a shabby, thin- 
faced fellow behind her. ‘‘There’s five hundred men 
burnt up already.’’ 

‘Nonsense, where do you get that stuff?’’ angrily de- 
manded a well-dressed man standing by. ‘‘It’s only a 
fire in the shaft at the Spec. Nobody’s burnt up. The 
men’ll come out through the other mines. They’re all 
connected underground.’’ 

‘‘That may be the dope the bosses are handing out; 
but just the same, there’s five hundred men burnt up 
already, and there’s a lot more crawling off into the far 
corners, so’s to breathe a while longer.’’ 

‘“You’re crazy; they’ll all come out — unless the gas 
spreads with great rapidity.’ 

‘*T guess, Mister, you ain’t been down in the hole when 
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the gas was spreading. You don’t run very fast after it 
ketches you; and when you’re working down in them 
lovely dark gangways, about the first you know about it 
is when it ketches you.”’ 

The man in the window was posting a new bulletin. 
Ellie crowded up. ‘‘Helmet men recover 15 bodies from 
700 level of Speculator. Report it is impossible to pene- 
trate to greater depths in the mine, owing to gas and 
smoke. Believe all life in mine extinct.’’ 

Another bulletin followed instantly: ‘‘The Speculator 
office reports that of the night shift of 415 men employed 
at the mine when the fire broke out, only 211 have been 
accounted for. Fear is expressed that the loss of life 
will reach a total little less than 200.’’ 

And then another: ‘‘Con O’Neil, foreman of the Dia- 
mond mine, and several miners at the Diamond have suc- 
cumbed to gas. An urgent call has been sent out from 
the Diamond for physicians and pulmotors. It is re- 
ported that forty men at the Diamond are being treated 
for gas.’’ 

The little miner who had been officious in offering in- 
formation stepped up and joggled the well-dressed man. 
‘<The bosses are now slipping you a few cold facts,’’ he 
jibed. 

When Ellie pushed out of the increasing throng she 
found her way blocked by several automobiles. On the 
running-board of the nearest stood a small, white-haired 
gentleman gazing intently at the bulletins, which were 
hard to read at that distance. He noticed the lady trying 
to get around the car. 

‘Why, it’s you, Mrs. James,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You 
haven’t anyone in the fire, have you?”’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Jackman, I haven’t. I only came up to get 
the news for Jack. He’s so interested in everything that 
happens. I think I must be pretty wicked or selfish; just 
because I’ve nobody in the fire I don’t seem to care very 
much about it.’’ 
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‘‘That’s merely human nature, shorn of false pretense, 
Mrs. James. Don’t worry about being wicked and selfish. 
Your honesty will get you by. Is your big boy here with 
you?’’ 

‘“No; he’s gone on the section at Silver Bow.’’ 

‘‘Good! Keep him out of the mines. You people have 
laid enough flesh and blood on the altar.’’ 

He continued: ‘‘I’m going to drive up by the Spec to 
take a look. Come along with me, and then I’ll take you 
home. If you are out scouting for Jack you ought to see 
all you can.’’ 

They drove past the I. W. W. hall on Wyoming Street. 
It was brilliantly lighted, upstairs and down. Men were 
going and coming. Through the open windows a bull 
bass in harangue floated down to them. There was a 
burst of applause. They could see the clapping hands of 
several who sat on the window sills. 

Into Anaconda Road they turned, narrowly missing 
collision with an ambulance. The driver swore at them. 
Up the long hill they crept timidly, leaving wide leeway 
for the high-powered cars that roared up and down with 
clamoring gongs. Police cars, white ambulances and 
black hearses, fire engines, huge trucks crammed with 
helmet men, private automobiles of physicians and mine 
officials, — eager, arrogant, honking hogs of the highway, 
bore down upon pedestrians, scattering like chickens 
women and children who climbed the long road to the 
Spec. 

When Mr. Jackman finally got around the bend in the 
road where it turns the shoulder of the hill, there was not 
much to see. After all, the fire was underground. The 
devastation; the wild flight of terrified men through bit- 
ter, choking smoke; the deadly, swiftly spreading gas; 
the agonies; the deaths, — all this was underground, in 
little narrow passages hundreds, thousands, of feet be- 
low the surface. Even the dead men were still below — 
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except the few who had been taken from the upper levels. 
Nearly two hundred could not be reached, perhaps would 
not be taken out for days. They would lie where they fell 
— swelling and rotting in the hot, foul air — till the fire 
was put out and the levels cleared of gas by the fans. 

It is always difficult to extinguish fire in the timbering 
of amine. Thick, black smoke that shot in a straight 
column from the Granite Mountain shaft of the Specu- 
lator was proof that this fire was not out, although for 
three hours five hose lines had been pouring five hundred 
gallons of water a minute into the shaft. In the upper 
air currents the smoke column finally broke, and in roll- 
ing, tumbling clouds drifted down the mountain side, 
settling like night upon the valley below. 

Now the dawn had brightened to full light, disclosing 
impatient, importuning crowds at the stockade gates, 
which opened only upon command of someone in author- 
ity. Soldiers patrolled without; mine watchmen stood 
grouped within. Along the outside of the high wooden 
stockade, topped with barbed wire, women and children 
pressed eyes to peep-holes; while, on adjacent higher 
ground, every boulder, vehicle or shed which offered a 
chance to look down into the stockade was occupied by 
men and boys, waiting to get the news. Few of this 
throng were yet aware that the company had conceded 
the probable death of all still within the mine, or that the 
recovery of bodies would be delayed for days. They 
were merely clinging to the scene of disaster while await- 
ing developments. 

Unable to get his car near the gates of the Spec, Mr. 
Jackman left it on open ground and walked over with 
Ellie. A watchman at the little window was patiently 
receiving inquiries from people who pressed up in line 
for information, and sending to the office for answers. 

‘* John Lanovich, he work on 2400. You got him out, 
no?’’ 
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‘‘Joe Anakatakas, he not come home. You got him?”’ 

‘‘My man Tony, he not come home. Three days he not 
come.”’ 

‘‘Three days!’’ exclaimed the watchman. ‘‘What’s his 
other name?’’ 

‘*Tony.’’ 

‘*No, no; his last name. Tony what?’’ 

‘‘Yeah; Tony.’’ 

A guard came running back from the office with a slip 
of paper. The watchman announced: ‘‘John Lanovich, 
no check — Joe Anakatakas, reported up through High 
Ore mine. At St. James hospital.’’ 

The little Italian whom Ellie had met on the street car 
was next. ‘‘Her man’s not here,’’ he said, indicating the 
woman who had inquired for Tony; ‘‘he’s down town 
drunk. Mrs. Anzek,’’ he continued, addressing the wom- 
an, ‘‘Tony’s safe at Pezenti’s. He’s asleep.’’ 

‘‘Not a word from your boy, Louie,’’ said the guard; 
‘*not yet.”’ 

‘‘Angelo, he good miner, but he not queek enough,’’ 
remarked the little man sadly, as he stepped aside for 
others. Ellie watched him make his way to the rear and 
take a place again at the end of the line. 

Suddenly the big gate swung open and a group of mine 
officials crowded through. Mike Connors was among 
them. Big Braley, the manager, was there, too — looking 
worried and excited. 

‘‘We got to try it from the Badger,’’ said Braley. ‘‘We 
got to keep on. Maybe some of the boys are still alive. 
Maybe some poor fellows crawled off into a hole and 
stopped it up behind them. If they’d bulkhead they 
could hold out till we get to them.”’ 

‘‘Bulkhead! Don’t say bulkhead to me,’’ snapped an- 
other man. ‘‘I’m sick of bulkheads.’’ 

Norman Braley flinched as from a blow. ‘‘But we got 
to get in and see,’’ he urged. ‘‘They’ll be waiting for us 
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— counting on us to come. We got to get in. We can 
make it from the Badger, maybe; or the Rainbow. We 
got to keep on.”’ 

Mike Connors caught sight of Mrs. James. He stepped 
up to her. ‘‘I hope your boy is not one of them, Ellie,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I hope to God your boy and Jack’s is not one 
of them.’’ 

‘‘Oh no, Mike,’’ she assured him; ‘‘Tom’s on the sec- 
tion at Silver Bow. I only came out to get the news for 
Jack.’’ 

The foreman stared at her. Then Braley or somebody 
called to him, hustled him into a car and away toward the 
Badger shaft. 


On the third day following, Mrs. Grimes dropped in to 
see Grandma James. ‘‘I’m on my way to the Specula- 
tor,’’ announced Mrs. Grimes, ‘‘to help identify the poor 
men. I was up there nearly all day yesterday. They 
bring them in from the cage and lay them in rows for the 
people to come by and see if they can tell who they are. 
You’ve got to stay in line and keep moving pretty fast. 
You can’t tell, any more, by their faces; they’re all swol- 
len up so bad you can’t see their eyes. Only way you can 
tell who it is is when there’s a pocketbook or a letter or a 
knife or something that somebody knows. Every thing 
a man’s got on him is kept right with him for people to 
see, so’s to find out who he is. They built a shed in the 
Speculator yard for the bodies.’ 

“‘T thought they didn’t let people into the yard at the 
Spec.’’ 

‘‘They do now, because they have to keep the bodies 
there till they’re tvried. The mayor won’t let them keep 
them down town. There are still about seventy that 
haven’t been brought up. They thought they had Man- 
nus Duggan yesterday, but it turned out to be somebody 
else. 
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‘‘Eiverybody is talking about Mannus Duggan and how 
he saved those twenty-six men by building a bulkhead of 
sticks and mud. But Grimes says if there had been a 
door in the concrete bulkhead they ran up against when 
they tried to get out through the High Ore, then they’d 
have got out safe at first and wouldn’t have had to hide 
in the cross-cut and fight off gas for thirty-six hours, and 
Mannus Duggan would be alive today. Grimes says that 
by the time John Wirta went back to get powder to shoot 
the concrete bulkhead, the gas had got so thick they 
couldn’t get out that way at all and they had to crawl in 
where they could and try to stop out the gas. Grimes 
says all the concrete bulkheads should have doors in them 
to let men get through to the other mines.”’ 

‘‘T guess the company knows what is right,’’ said 
Grandma. ‘‘If they’ve got concrete bulkheads, you can 
be sure it’s because they’re best.’’ 

‘*Yes, Grimes says concrete bulkheads are good to keep 
fire from spreading; but he says when you are trying to 
keep fire in, you don’t want to forget about letting the 
miners out. And he says it was awfully stupid and aw- 
fully wicked of them not to have doors because, if a man 
didn’t break through, he died; and if he did break 
through, then the bulkhead was made useless.’’ 

‘‘You can be sure if the company didn’t have doors it 
was for a good reason,’’ said Grandma James. ‘‘Maybe 
they knew the men wouldn’t keep the doors closed.’’ 

‘‘Well, anyway, Grimes says the miners of Butte are 
all terribly angry and excited and they’ve formed a big 
union and there’ll be a big strike and the men will get 
six dollars for a six-hour day.”’ 

‘‘Huh!’’ snorted Grandma. ‘‘It’s the I. W. W. and 
pro-Germans is behind it, you can bet your last dollar. 
And I bet they started the fire, too. I don’t put any trust 
in that yarn about Sully accidentally setting fire to the 
cable in the shaft with his lamp.’’ 
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‘‘Grimes says it’s straight goods. And he says As- 
sistant Foreman Sullau died because there was no door 
in the concrete bulkhead. After he broke it through to 
get into the Badger, the gas followed and overcame him, 
and the men he was trying to save, before they could get 
to the station. 

‘‘Well, it’s a long way to the Spec,’’ added Mrs. 
Grimes. ‘‘I’ll drop in as I come back. Goodbye.’’ 

It was five o’clock when she returned. Grandma 
James was rocking, just within the open door. Children 
romped on the vacant lots adjacent. Mrs. Grimes 
dropped panting into a chair. 

‘Ts he asleep?’’ she whispered hoarsely. 

‘*Yeah,’’ grunted Grandma. Looking sharply at her 
friend, she added: ‘‘He can’t hear out on the porch, any- 
Wway.”’ 

‘‘The boy’s up there,’’ said Mrs. Grimes, leaning for- 
ward confidentially. 

A tiny flicker of light shone for an instant in Grand- 
ma’s dull eyes. ‘‘Yeah?’’ she asked. ‘‘What boy?’’ 

‘‘Hllie’s boy — Tom.”’ 

‘*What’s he doing up there? Come in to see the fire?’’ 

Mrs. Grimes straightened up in her chair. The confi- 
dential manner fell away from her. ‘‘He’s one of the 
dead,’’ she said. ‘‘They brought him up while I was 
there. Nobody could have told it was Tom. The four 
men who carried him in from the cage trotted all the way, 
with their heads sideways.’’ 

‘*How do you know, then?’’ 

‘Tt was the letter, and the bill for Ellie’s teeth.’’ 

‘Billie hasn’t had any teeth.’’ 

‘*Well, not a bill exactly. It was a little sewing case in 
his hip pocket. There was needle and thread, and a letter 
from Johnnie Shannon to the section boss at Silver Bow 
saying Tom James would be a good hand. And a letter 
from Dr. Evans to Mrs. John James saying her teeth 
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would cost a hundred dollars. It was all scribbled over 
thick with leadpencil, so you could hardly make it out — 
a lot of foolish scribbling, without any head or tail — 
like this : ‘3 weeks 3 weeks 3 weeks $100 $100 $100 3 weeks 
$100 3 weeks $100.’ Just like that, over and over again.’’ 

‘* Will it be in the paper?”’ 

‘“Yes, the Post man was there.’’ 

Mrs. Grimes was silent for a time. Grandma James 
rocked steadily. 

‘‘T suppose there’ll be the compensation, anyway,’’ 
said Mrs. Grimes finally. 

Grandma nodded assent. 

‘Maybe Ellie will get her teeth, after all,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Grimes. 

‘‘There’ll be plenty of places for the compensation,”’’ 
declared Grandma firmly. ‘‘Teeth is for them that can 
afford it.’’ 

Grandma started a vigorous rapping on the door panel. 
‘* Jane-ee,’’ she called, ‘‘ Jane-ee, come set the table be- 
fore your ma gets home. And, Alice, you go see if there’s 
any coal.’’ 

John James began to pound the floor out in the sleep- 
ing porch. ‘‘Go see what your pa wants, Janie,’’ said 
Grandma to the little girl, who had come hop-skipping at 
her grandmother’s call. 

Janie went. 

‘‘Hasn’t that danged paper boy got here yet?’’ de- 
manded John James. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Will Burt was born near St. Maries, Iowa. This, as Mr. Burt 
writes us, was ‘‘a long time ago. Wore in high school very 
baggy trousers; at college sharp-pointed shoes and high painful 
collars. Since then, mostly overalls.’’ 

Mr. Burt has published short stories and verse in McClure’s 
Magazine, the Overland, the Canadian Home Journal, the Liber- 
ator, and several other publications. 

He has furnished THE MipLaNnp with a mass of newspaper 
clippings supporting the facts used in his story in this issue. 
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faculty. Though Professor Dodge confesses that Lincoln is ‘‘the 
god of his idolatry,’’ he seems to me usually to have kept his 
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should all read this book. F. L. M. 
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Heliodora, by H. D. (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50.) To me this 
volume of poems, fine as they are, is slightly disappointing. 
Perhaps it is because many of the poems are more nearly psy- 
chological, less purely objective, than most of their predecessors, 
that they seem less truly Greek to me, and somehow less signifi- 
eant. Heliodora is a beautiful and distinguished book. But 
when I want the peculiarly clarified and poignant experience 
which H. D., almost alone of modern poets, can give, I think I 
shall take from the shelf Sea Garden or Hymen rather than this. 
J.T. F. 


A Tour Through Indiana in 1840, edited by KATE MILNER Rass. 
(McBride, $3.75.) This is one of the most charming books I 
have read in a long time. Handsome young John Parsons, re- 
cently graduated from the University of Virginia, sees the West 
with keen eyes, albeit a little shaded by the glamour of romance. 
Eighteen-forty was the year of the ‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ 
campaign, and our young Southern gentleman finds himself 
interested in politics, as well as in pretty girls, border customs, 
and commercial possibilities. Lovers of diaries (most fasci- 
nating of literary types!) will be delighted with this book, and 
will not be inclined to inquire too closely into the question of 
whether John Parsons comes to them out of the realms of fable 
or from the authentic past. F. L. M. 


Twenty-Three Stories, by Three and Twenty Authors. (Apple- 
ton, $2.50.) This is one of the best of the various collections of 
terror stories. There are a few old favorites, but in the main 
the terror stories common to anthologies have been avoided. 
Edith Wharton is the only American writer represented ; that is 
clearly a mistake. John Masefield, Algernon Blackwood, Ward 
Muir, Walter de la Mare, and Somerset Maugham are among the 
English writers represented. De la Mare’s tale is one of the 
least successful, as Maugham’s is one of the most perfect, in the 
book. The enticing format of the same publishers’ 31 Stories 
is preserved, and C. A. Dawson-Scott and Ernest Rhys, who 
edited the earlier volume, edit this one also, though their names 
do not appear on the title page. It is a rather mellow ‘‘terror”’ 
that some of these stories purvey, yet he must be very case- 
hardened indeed who can get no thrill at all out of this book. 
F. L. M. 














